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FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS AND POLITICS 

EDITED BY FREDERIC A. OGG 

University of Wisconsin 

Soviet Government in Russia. The Russian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic was proclaimed by the Third All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets in November, 1917, shortly after the Bolshevist party had 
overthrown the Kerensky government by the force of arms. Eight 
months later, the Fifth All-Russian Congress adopted a constitution. 
Since it was the party of. Lenin and Trotzky that had invented the 
slogan "all power to the Soviets" and changed Russia from a prospec- 
tive democracy to a soviet republic, American public opinion came to 
identify the soviet form of political organization with bolshevism and 
all the policies it stands for, including the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, and nationalization all along the line of economic life. However, 
most observers who have since come out of Russia agree on drawing a 
distinction between sovietism and Bolshevism. Jerome Davis says: 
"It must always be remembered that the Bolshevists are merely one 
party, but that the Soviets are a form of government." For instance, 
the Fourth Extraordinary Congress of the Council of the Workmen's, 
Peasants', and Cossacks' deputies, the congress which met in March, 
1919, and performed the dismal task of ratifying the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, was composed of 1084 delegates, who were divided among no 
less than nine parties, the bolshevists possessing a safe majority. It 
would therefore seem legitimate to discuss the novel form of political 
organization exhibited in the soviet system on its own merits, disre- 
garding as far as may be the peculiar uses to which the Bolshevist party 
has put the instrumentalities furnished by the new constitution. 

The Soviet Republic is a hierarchy of Soviets from the village soviet 
and the city soviet at the bottom to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
at the top. The smallest unit of organization of the peasant popula- 
tion is the village commune, which elects at a meeting of all working 
inhabitants, a village soviet. All village Soviets in the same township 
(volost) elect a township or volost soviet. All the volost Soviets in a 
particular county or uyezd choose delegates to a county or uyezd soviet 
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at the rate of one delegate for every 1000 inhabitants. The next 
highest body is the provincial soviet, which serves as the point of junc- 
ture of the representatives of the rural and urban populations. The 
rural delegates are sent either by the county Soviets or else directly 
by the township Soviets, at the rate of one delegate for each 10,000 
inhabitants. The urban delegates are sent by the city Soviets at the 
rate of one delegate for each 2000 voters. In addition to being repre- 
sented in the provincial soviet, each city soviet is also given direct 
representation in the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, at the rate of 
one delegate for each 25,000 voters. The remaining members of the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets are sent by the provincial Soviets at 
the rate of one delegate for each 125,000 inhabitants. The All-Russian 
Congress, which is the highest authority in Russia, meets at least twice 
a year and elects from all parties on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation, a central executive committee of 200. The latter is per- 
manently in session, and is the highest authority between sessions of the 
All-Russian Congress. It elects the Council of People's Commissars 
or responsible ministers. 

It is obvious that in the Soviet Republic the industrial workers are 
a privileged class. Of course it would be unwarranted to draw from 
the foregoing the conclusion that they are overrepresented exactly in 
the ratio of five to one, since the constitution speaks in terms of popu- 
lation when it deals with the rural population and in terms of voters 
when referring to the urban population. Yet assuming that two- 
fifths of the population (including women) vote, 2000 male and female 
urban voters who send one delegate to the provincial soviet would 
represent a population of only 5000; whereas of rural inhabitants, it 
takes 10,000 to send a delegate. Moreover, the political weight of the 
urban population is further enhanced by their double representation in 
the All-Russian Congress of Soviets: directly by the delegates from the 
urban Soviets, and indirectly through the delegates of the provincial 
Soviets. 

Doubtless the feature of the soviet system of the greatest interest 
to us is the recognition given to the principle of representation by 
occupation rather than by geographic unit in all but the highest levels 
of the soviet pyramid. To get an idea of the typical urban soviet let 
us assume that in an American town all workingmen and professional 
men are organized either by trade or by workshop; further, that each 
trade or workshop sends one or more representatives in proportion to 
membership to a labor council; and finally, that this labor council is 
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the governing body of the town. We at once perceive that a body so 
constituted differs from our municipal council in two important particu- 
lars. First, the suffrage is restricted to mere "producers," since those 
who derive a livelihood from the ownership of property are automati- 
cally excluded; and second, that the "aldermen" come from occupa- 
tional groups rather than from residential groups such as our town 
wards. 

The rural Soviets are similary constituted, although the adherence 
to the occupational principle is partly obscured by the occupational 
homogeneity of the rural population. The village, the volost, and uyezd 
Soviets are peasant organizations. Even the provincial soviet, which, 
as said above, is the juncture point of the rural and urban representa- 
tions, tries to preserve as far as possible the same group lines. To this 
end it is organized by sections : peasants, workers, soldiers, and Cossacks 
(in the regions inhabited by the latter). Naturally, only the first two 
are of general importance. Each section elects from its membership 
five officers who direct the business of the section. The officers of all 
sections jointly elect the officers of the provincial soviet. The latter, 
together with an executive committee which is elected by the general 
assembly, constitute the executive arm of the provincial soviet. Higher 
up than the provincial soviet the geographic principle comes fully into 
its own : the All-Russian Congress of Soviets is a body no less geograph- 
ical than the Congress of the United States. 

It is not strange that revolutionary Russia should show an aversion 
for the western forms of democracy. Half a century ago, when Rus- 
sian social thought was first formed, we find that trend already domi- 
nating. On the one hand, the conservative Slavophils congratulated 
themselves that the Russian people were not a "political" people like 
the nations of the "rotten West." On the other hand, the revolu- 
tionaries of that time were equally afraid of the forms of political 
democracy, and demanded the convocation of an assembly of repre- 
sentatives of the peasant communes to give to the people "Land and 
Freedom." They were loath to take chances with a constitutional 
convention or a parliament elected on a mixed social basis after the 
manner of Western Europe, for fear that the propertied classes might 
turn the whole matter to their own account. 

The revolutionary thinkers of subsequent generations succeeded in 
overcoming this dread of political democracy. Indeed, they even 
went so far as to place reform of government on parliamentary lines at 
the head of their demands, while at the same time extending an invita- 
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tion to the bourgeoisie to join in the struggle against Tsarism. How- 
ever, after the unsuccessful revolution of 1905-06, the anti-demo- 
cratic sentiment revived. This was partly because no good was any 
longer anticipated from a participation in government by a bourgeoisie 
which had shown itself during those fateful years only too ready to 
compromise with autocracy; and partly because the radical thinkers of 
Western Europe — the syndicalists, gild socialists, and others — had 
likewise become disillusioned with democracy. Many such radicals 
who before considered democracy as the very breath of their nostrils, 
now see in it an instrument which readily lends itself to plutocratic 
designs, and which, moreover, the popular masses can never expect to 
use with advantage. 

These critics center their attention on the mode of representation 
in government current in a democracy. They question whether in our 
differentiated modern society a truly representative government may 
be reared on a basis of an economically amorphous mass of voters who 
are united by no other bond than residence in the same geographic 
locality, but are separated by the fundamental differences which flow 
from difference in occupation. They further maintain that our " mixed" 
democracy can benefit only those who are adept at "fishing in muddy 
water" — the professional politician and the capitalist. The remedy 
which they propose is that governing bodies should represent not an 
amorphous body of constituents residing in a particular area, but 
groups united by real interests — economic or occupational groups. 
The Soviet constitution, as we saw, is reared on the same principle. 
So much for the intellectual roots of sovietism. 

The broad masses of the Russian people had still a better ground for 
doubting the western forms of democracy. For several centuries the 
peasants had practiced a form of self-government in their land com- 
munes which lived up to the specifications of the radical thinkers of 
today. No one but peasants had a right to take part in the govern- 
ment of the commune — neither the landlord nor the merchant nor the 
professional man who lived in the neighborhood. The commune con- 
stituted the peasant's little world, and in this little world the only 
sort of grouping for the purpose of government which he knew was of 
course the one where all people in the same social and economic station 
governed themselves without the admixture of outsiders. 

When, during the revolution of 1905-06, the workingmen of Petro- 
grad and Moscow and other cities organized into Soviets for the 
purpose of fighting the autocracy, the system of representation which 
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they chose was the natural one of trade and shop representation. The 
Putilov works sent so many delegates, the Obukhov works so many, 
and so forth. The Soviets which came into existence after the revolu- 
tion in March, 1917, were built on the same model, excepting that 
delegates from the soldiers were added. 

At first the workingmen looked upon the Soviets as mere watch- 
dogs for the revolution over the provisional government, although, 
even then, the Soviets were the only recognized authority in the coun- 
try. The ministers of the provisional government held the offices and 
issued the orders; but the Soviets decided whether or not those orders 
should be carried out. Still, for six months after the revolution, the 
powerful Soviets were content to wait until the constitutional conven- 
tion met to decide what should be the form of government in Russia. 
That convention was, according to plan, to be chosen on the basis of 
the widest franchise, but by geographic districts like similar bodies in 
the democracies of the West. However, under the constant prodding 
by the anti-democratic Bolshevist leaders, whose propaganda was 
favored by the flow of events, the Petrograd and Moscow Soviets and 
later the All-Russian Congress of Soviets turned their backs upon the 
democratic ideal for Russia and voiced the slogan "All power to the 
Soviets." In January, 1918, when the long deferred constitutional 
convention at last met, it was forcibly dissolved by the new soviet 
regime. Sovietism and bolshevism have triumphed together; and on 
the whole, the masses of the Russian people, who had never developed 
a feeling for democracy in our sense of the word, seem to be in a fair 
way, as far as our scant information goes, to become adjusted to the 
soviet form. The political slate was clean. On it the Bolsheviki have 
quickly written the word "soviet." And "soviet" it stays for the 
present. 

We have consciously tried to confine this paper to a bare exposition 
of facts and trends. We have not touched at all on the economic pro- 
gram which the Bolshevist party is carrying out through the agency of 
the Soviets. No one who cares anything for whatever scientific reputa- 
tion he may possess will venture at this distance and at this time to 
say what actually is the working of Russia's political experiment. 
The following observations may, however, not be unwarranted. 

The soviet system seems to offer excellent opportunities for the party 
in power to maintain itself permanently in power. The representa- 
tives to the Soviets are not elected for a term but are subject to recall 
by their constituents at any time. That has an air of a perfect popular 
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control, yet it would seem that the very fact that elections to the 
various Soviets do not take place simultaneously all over the country, 
but haphazard, ought to enable the party in power to concentrate its 
whole influence on those localities where elections are held and defeat 
the opposition in detail. Under a system of general elections at a 
fixed date a government would enjoy no such advantage over the 
opposition. This may be one cause of the success of the Bolshevist 
party in remaining in power. 

Representation under the soviet system is far less direct than with 
us. The American citizen sets up three out of the four pillars of the 
national government, namely representative, senator and President. 
Only the Supreme Court is beyond his reach. In Russia peasant citi- 
zens select a village soviet, which selects representatives for the volost 
soviet, which elects representatives for the provincial soviet, which 
selects representatives for the All-Russian Congress, which selects 
representatives on the central executive committee. Theoretically 
this repeated distillation ought to bring to the fore men of force and 
brains. It is hard to see how the popular spell-binder, hand-shaker, 
back-slapper or baby-kisser would get to Moscow as frequently as he 
gets to Washington. On the other hand, the four extra stages inter- 
calated between the voter and the national representative give a good 
opportunity for the commissars of the government of the time being 
to apply influence or pressure to deflect these bodies farther and farther 
away from the people's will. It is obvious that unless the principle of 
proportional representation is strictly adhered to at every stage, the 
minority strains must disappear from the skein and the central execu- 
tive committee would be composed entirely of the majority party. 

Theoretically the soviet system need not exclude deputies of the 
bourgeoisie. Nevertheless it is not easy to fit them into such a system, 
even though there be no thought of dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Would they be a single group or a sub-group as financiers, manufac- 
turers, contractors, merchants and investors? Or would they have a 
group according to their investment interest, e.g., the Missouri Pacific, 
the U. S. Steel, traction, water power, etc.? They might be repre- 
sented according to their activity, but it is likely that more and more 
their representation would be according to their properties or forms of 
property. 

If we find it next to impossible to fit the bourgeoisie into the soviet 
system, the soviet constitution itself has shown a way for utilizing in 
legislative counsel state-building talent outside of the recognized 
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occupational groups of laborers, peasants and soldiers. As noted 
above, each provincial soviet is grouped in two or more occupational 
sections. Each section is authorized to add to itself in an advisory 
capacity up to one-fifth of its membership from among "experienced 
and necessary workers." A way is thus opened for the "expert" to 
influence government at the source. Of course, in addition, he can 
make his influence felt as an official and employee of the soviet govern- 
ment. Whether the atmosphere of domination by the manual laborer, 
which is inevitable under the soviet regime, is conducive to bringing 
the best existing talent into the service of society and to stimulating it 
to the greatest exertion, is quite another matter. 

E. A. Ross and Selig Perlman. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Proportional Representation in Ireland. In January, 1919, a suc- 
cessful trial of proportional representation was made in the munici- 
pal elections of Sligo, and in the following July a local government 
(Ireland) act extended the system to all Irish municipal elections. 
The form employed is the Hare plan, the "single transferable vote," as 
it is usually called in the United Kingdom. On January 15, 1920, the 
first general trial of the new scheme was made, when elections were 
carried out in 127 Irish municipalities. The testimony of all elements 
is that the system worked very satisfactorily. The Irish Times (Union- 
ist) says that proportional representation has "come to stay," and ex- 
presses the conviction that the early future will see the adoption of the 
system for municipal and parliamentary elections throughout the 
United Kingdom. The Belfast Irish News (Nationalist) says: "Pro- 
portional representation has been justified everywhere. We shall not 
quarrel with the verdict in any city or town, however we may regret 
some of these verdicts. In a self-governed Ireland we would have all 
popular contests decided on the same principle, and we cannot praise 
the new voting system any higher when that avowal has been made." 
The Evening Telegraph, representing the suppressed Freeman's Journal 
(Sinn Fein), says in similar vein: "The result of the elections has n,ot 
only justified supporters of proportional representation, but has con- 
verted to their view the great mass of the electorate. The system did 
not prove impracticable when tried for the first time on the national 
scale, nor did it tax. too severely the intellectual energies of the voters 
or the officials." 



